














John's Sins 


John heard voices. He had bad 
dreams that wakened him in the night. 
Pangs of a guilty conscience seized him so 
suddenly that he would stop playing in the 
middle of a game and pray. 

John lived about three hundred years 
ago. He knew he had to be good, and he 
wanted to be good, but he felt he couldn’t 
be. He went faithfully to meetings, trying 
to get himself accepted by God, but noth- 
ing he did made him feel that God was 
pleased. 

He enjoyed playing a game called tipcat, 
but the elders of the church said it was 
worldly. He knew he should give it up but 
he enjoyed it too much. Then one day, in 
the middle of a game, he seemed to hear a 
voice say, “Will you leave your sins and go 
to heaven, or keep them and go to hell?” 
He looked up and saw an angry face glaring 
at him. He fled from the field in terror. 

He enjoyed going to one of the large 
churches and helping the bell ringers ring 
the bells. But the elders of his church said 
that such bell ringing contained too much 
of the pleasures of sin, so obediently he 
gave it up. 

He enjoyed dancing on the village green, 
but the elders pointed out that this too was 
sinful, and reluctantly he stopped. 


Now he had put away every evil habit 
that men might see him do—and his mind 
was more upset than ever! He was told that 
without faith he would be lost. He reasoned 
that if he had faith, he should be able to 
work miracles. Walking along the road 
after a rain he wanted to command the pud- 
dles to disappear. This, though, would be 
presumption. But without some such test, 
how could he be sure he had faith? 


Hideous faces would float before him. 
Day and night evil voices would speak in 
his ear. Over and over they would say, “Sell 
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Him, sell Him.” Hour after hour he cried, 
“No, never.” But the voices persisted and in 
desperation one day he said, “Let Him go if 
He will.” At once he felt he had committed 
the sin that could not be forgiven. He was 
lost. He envied the stones in the street. He 
was jealous of the tiles on the roofs. He 
wished he was a beast in the field, for none 
of them, he knew, was enduring the torment 
his soul was suffering. 

He went to an elderly minister in his 
church and told him his troubles. “I feel,’ 
he said, “that I have committed the unpar- 
donable sin.” 


“Indeed,” the minister replied, “I fear 
that you have.” 

Now a trembling seized him and for 
months he could not control it. He could 
not digest his food and endured such pres- 
sures within that he was sure he would 
burst as Judas did. He felt he was a second 


Judas. 


I am telling you about John because there 
are probably some of you who read the 
JUNIOR GUIDE who feel at times that your 
sins are not forgiven. You are trying ever 
so hard to be good, but you don’t ever feel 
you are quite good enough. 

It may be that God is letting you feel this 
way so that later you will appreciate for- 
giveness more fully. It was so with John. 
Presently the light began to break for him. 
There came into his heart the peace and 
assurance he had prayed so long for. And 
having lived so long in darkness and gloom, 
he was more successful than others in sym- 
pathizing with souls who were discouraged. 
He became a preacher. People flocked to 
hear him for they knew that he understood. 
Most important of all, he wrote a book that, 
it is said, has brought more people to God 
than any other book but the Bible. John’s 
full name was John Bunyan, and the book 
was Pilgrim’s Progress. Read it sometime. 

So if you feel discouraged about your 
sins, take hope. And do remember Christ’s 
promise, “If we confess our sins, he is faith 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness” (1 
John 1:9). 


Your friend, 


an Worx 




















Visitors With Pincers 





By FERNE ELLINGWORTH 


-E-E-OW! Ow-e-e-e!” 

What a noise to come from a six-year-old 
girl! It was 2:00 A.M., and Flower was sup- 
posed to be asleep in her bedroom. Was 
she having a bad dream, or was it a tummy 
ache? 

Grandma was the first to reach her. 

“There, there,’ she soothed. “Did you 
have a bad dream? Go back to sleep again.” 

But the howls increased in vigor. 

“E-e-e-ow! They're biting me!” 

“You're dreaming, my girlie. There’s no 
one biting you!” 

“But they are biting me!” 
shrieked. 

Grandma pulled her out of bed, and I 
arrived to find a naked little girl, sobbing 
while Grandma hurriedly pulled off scores 
of biting driver ants. Even Flower’s hair 
was full of them. When finally the last one 
was pulled free and the sobs had subsided, 


Flower 


we looked around. There was a stream of 
ants coming down the window and across 
the floor to the bed. 

“Come and sleep in my room,” I of- 
fered. “Daddy is away, and you can have 
his bed.” 

In the next room we shined the flashlight 
and found another stream of hungry driver 
ants pouring through the window and 
rapidly crossing the floor toward us, their 
big nippers open, ready to pounce on any- 
thing unlucky enough to be in their way. 

Taking the flashlight and some DDT 
powder, I went outside to see where the 
ants were getting in. While sprinkling the 
powder on the window sill where they 
could be seen, I soon found out that there 
were ants where I had mot noticed them— 
the ground was covered, and I was getting 
more attention than I appreciated. Dancing 

To page 22 


In the middle of the night we found that the whole house was full of biting driver ants. 
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Night in the Mountains 


By TOM TUCKER 


| ines soft breeze blew tenderly over the 
mountains, carrying with it the scent of 
a thousand pine trees, and rustling ten 
million needles till they sounded like break- 
ing waves on distant shores. 

To anyone else, it might have been a 
perfect evening, almost heavenly. But to 
the Wilsons, it was a night of terror. 

The events that led up to the present 
problem began just four hours before, when 
Bill and his younger brother Jimmy, set 
out from the family camp to take a hike. It 
was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and they planned to be back in an hour. 

They hadn't gone far before they dis- 
covered a fascinating cave. They looked in- 
side, and explored it a ways before returning 
to the daylight outside. 

The exploration of the cave took more 
time than they realized, and looking up, 
they saw that it was getting late; the sun 
was already dropping behind the mountains. 

“We'd better be getting back,” Bill said. 

Jimmy nodded. “I’m hungry!” 

“Me too. Let’s hurry.” 

Then Bill had the idea. “Let’s race, O.K.?” 

Jimmy agreed. “I'll beat you!” 

“Oh, yeah?” Bill said, laughing, and the 
two set out, dashing across the clear spots, 
pushing through the heavy bushes, stum- 
bling once in a while, but hurrying onward. 

Jimmy was a fast runner, and though 
younger than Bill, he was ahead for a 
while. Then Bill decided to take a short 
cut. He wasn’t sure it would save much 
time, but he started up a hillside. 

Jimmy took the longer way. 


Bill reached camp some minutes later, 
sweating and breathing hard, and looked 
around, expecting to see his brother. 

“Where's Jimmy?” Mrs. Wilson called 
from the campfire. 

“He'll be here any minute, Mom,” Bill 
called back. 

The odors of food floated lightly in the 
air, making Bill’s mouth water. “Hey—what 
are we having for supper?” he asked. 

“You'll see,’ Mrs. Wilson called back 
gaily. 

“It'll be good—I'll guarantee that!” Mr. 
Wilson said, laughing. He was setting up 
the cots for the night. “Come over here 
and help me for a minute, will you, Bill?” 

“Sure, Dad.” 

He helped his father for several min- 
utes. He kept glancing up. What was keep- 
ing Jimmy? Why wasn’t he back? 

He glanced at the on-coming darkness 
nervously. He looked toward his mother. 
Then at his father. Jimmy should have re- 
turned several minutes ago. . . . What was 
keeping him, anyway? 

“There we are,’ Mr. Wilson said, as the 
last cot was set up. He stood up to ease his 
back, and then started to untie the cords at 
the ends of the rolled sleeping bags. “Call 
Jimmy, will you, Bill?” 


“Ah, sure, Dad,” Bill said. “He’s orobab 


over there, someplace.” He started in the 
general direction from which he’d come 
some minutes before. “Jimmy! Jimmy!” 

He listened carefully. There was no an- 
swering voice, only the haunting whisper 
of the pine trees. 
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“Jimmy! Jim! Hey! Come on! Quit fool- 
ing! Supper’s ready!” Pause, “Jimmy!” Now, 
his voice betrayed his own fear. It couldn’t 
take Jimmy this long—not even if he 
walked. Something must have happened. 

Bill returned to camp. “Dad?” 

“What is it? Where's Jimmy, anyway—I 
wanted to show him something. He's been 
rolling up his sleeping bag ” Mr. Wilson 
stopped suddenly when he saw the ex- 

ression on Bill’s face. “What is it, Bill?” 

“Well, Dad, Jimmy and I . 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Wilson said quickly. “Go 
on!” 

“We were hiking, and we decided to 
race back, and I beat 

“Do you mean Jimmy hasn’t returned 
yet?” Mr. Wilson asked sharply. 

“I guess not,” Bill said quietly. 

Mr. Wilson thought for a moment. “We'd 
better find him. He may have fallen and 
twisted an ankle or something.” He walked 
toward Mrs. Wilson. “We'll be back in a 
few minutes,” he said. 

She glanced up. “Supper’s almost ready.” 

Mr. Wilson didn’t reply, and the two set 
off. By now the sun had set, and things 
began to grow indistinct in the twilight. 

“Where did you see him last?” Mr. 
Wilson asked. 

“He and I were about—well, right over 
the hill.” 














They hurried up the side of the hill, to 
the top, then down the other side to the 
little valley where Bill had left Jimmy to 
take the short cut. “He was running along 
here, Dad, and I decided to cut over the 
hill. He was going to take the long way— 
around the hill.” 

Mr. Wilson was frowning and looking 
the area over carefully. “With all these 
bushes and rocks—the only thing to do is 
to go over it as quickly and carefully as we 
can. We can't see him from any distance 
in this darkness.” : 

“Sure, Dad. I'll take that side.” 

“Right. We'll make a circle.” 

The two set off in opposite directions, 
calling out Jimmy’s name, hunting, walking 
on; bumping into bushes and rocks; slip- 
ping into small holes on the hillsides. Hunt- 
ing, calling, slipping, hunting. 

Ten minutes passed. Twenty minutes. 
Thirty minutes. The sweat stood out in 
beads on Mr. Wilson’s forehead, and when 
he and Bill met at approximately the spot 
where they had started, darkness had come. 

“Bill,” Mr. Wilson said, and his voice 
sent chills through Bill's body, “we'll 
pray.” 

The two bowed their heads, standing 
silently on the hillside, praying silently, 
briefly. Then they looked around. 

To page 17 


In the darkness they walked slowly, stumbling over the rocks, calling again and again for Jimmy. 
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CHAPTER 9: "DON'T UNBUTTON YOUR SHIRT!" 


TAMATE 


“Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers was one 
of the most famous missionaries to the cannibals of 
New Guinea. The natives nicknamed him ‘Tamate, 
man of peace” because everywhere he went he taught 
them to stop fighting. Just now he is traveling along 
the coast in a special trading ship called a_lakatoi. 
The ship is trying to land but night has fallen and 
there is danger of shipwreck even though hundreds of 
natives on the shore are helping to bring the ship in. 
| so sweeping surf is going to be too 

strong for the crew on the lakatoi to han- 
dle. The natives on shore can see the dan- 
ger. But there is a sandbank that runs from 
the mouth of the river into the sea, and 
about two hundred of the natives on shore 
go splashing out through the surf onto this 
sandbank, until they are out even farther 
than the lakatoi. Several huge waves come 
sweeping under the lakatoi now, swinging 
her from side to side like a toy. But the na- 
tives are pulling on the bamboo rope with 
all their might, and slowly the lakatoi moves 
out from the surf again. Before too long she 
is drawn over to the sandbank, and there 
grounds. : 

The men on the rope now became a wel- 
coming committee. Scores of these naked, 
greasy, evil-smelling men clambered onto 
the lakatoi to greet the merchants and their 
passengers. In the darkness, with the faint 
moonlight showing only the glistening bod- 
ies, fuzzy hair, and big teeth, it was a 
slightly nerve-racking experience for the 
missionary, for he had no idea of what might 
happen when the natives saw that the white 
passenger was the famous Tamate. 

But there was no need to worry. Every- 
body wanted to rub noses, and so enthusias- 
tic was their friendliness that Chalmers fre- 
quently had to use his handkerchief to wipe 
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a thick layer of greasy pig fat from his nose 
and face. With the welcome over, the bam- 
boo rope was seized again, and with the 
crew working furiously at the paddles, the 
lakatoi floated into the river channel, and 
was pulled up the river. Finally the moor- 
ing place was reached, and Chalmers and 
Aruako, his companion, stepped onto shore, 
safe and sound and not even wet. 

Chalmers gazed into the black, oily faces 
glistening in the light of the torches, look- 
ing for any sign of enmity. There was none. 
Aruako had been to this village before, and 
was now jabbering away with a little group 
over to one side, and there was much point- 
ing and gesticulating toward Chalmers. 
When Aruako came back, he said it was 
arranged for them to sleep in the village 
dubu. The savages set off along the jungle 
paths, beckoning for Chalmers and Aruako 
to follow them. Eventually they arrived at 
the village and were led to the dubu. The 
dubu was a large grass hut, with a sharply 
pointed roof that had a gable at one end 
about fifty or sixty feet high, but which 
tapered away toward the rear. It was set u 
ten feet above the ground on sturdy & 
posts and a porch ran all the way aroun 
the outside. To enter the hut, one climbed 
a log that had been leaned against this 
porch. Notches cut in this log served as 
steps. At the top of the log and leading into 
the hut from the porch, was one very small 
door, so small that everyone had to bend 
double in order to pass. through it. 

“Why do all the young men live in this 
dubu?” asked Chalmers. 


























“Because of man-eating,” explained Aru- 
ako. “The young men are too valuable to 
lose, for the future of the tribe depends on 
them. They are well protected from any can- 
nibal raids at night by being in the dubu.” 

Hoping that there were no cannibal raids 
planned for that night, Chalmers clambered 
up the notched log onto the porch, bent 
himself almost double, and squeezed his 
way through the small door. When he 

traightened up, he found himself in almost 
Qarrvicce darkness. A faint glow came from 
several small fires of coals here and there, 
and all around sounded the jabbering voices 
of the bachelor men of the village. 

As his eyes became used to the darkness, 
Chalmers began to see the faint outlines of 
the interior. All around the walls were 
dozens and dozens of what seemed to be 
large, round balls; but when the missionary 
moved a little closer to them, a cold shiver 
went down his spine. They were human 
skulls, bleached white. Most were adult 
skulls, but there were some very small ones 
that could only have been the skulls of little 
children. Human bones hung among the 
skulls, and a number of ugly, devil-dance 
masks glared at the missionary from the 
center posts. 

Chalmers wouldn’t have minded sleeping 
among these gruesome objects, but the air 





inside the dwbu was so foul that he couldn't 
stand it. Aruako didn’t have any complaints 
about it, but Chalmers made his way outside 
and breathed the cool night air with relief. 
The missionary now looked around for a 
place where he could sleep. The porch was 
the storage place for fishing nets, spears, 
clubs, fish traps, bows and arrows, and so 
on, but with a little shifting around, Chal- 
mers made a space for himself, and slung 
his hammock between the wall and the rail 
of the porch. After a word of prayer with 
Aruako, the missionary climbed into his 
swaying bed and tried to sleep. But several 
times through the night he was awakened 
by the rattling of spears and shields as late 
arrivals threw these weapons down on the 
porch around him. 


Next day, while the men of the lakatoi 
were trading pottery, Chalmers made 
friends with the natives and did a little 
preaching. He went through his repertoire 
of tricks with the umbrella, mirrors, and so 
on, causing the usual astonished pandemo- 
nium among the naked savages around him. 
He added a couple of new acts to his pro- 
gram on this occasion. He had a picture 
magazine with him that had recently come 
from England. He would hold up a picture. 
The savages would stare fixedly at it, and a 
solemn quiet would come upon them. The 


“Tamate, don’t you unbutton shirt here,” Aruako whispered to the missionary. ‘People around here 


very savage cannibal man. They love eat man’s flesh. You plenty fat man. You make good dinner.” 
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favorite picture of all was one of a greedy, 
clutching old man, called “The Miser.” 

“Him feller no good,” was the remark 
time and time again. 

Then Chalmers taught them how to sing 
“Old Lang Syne,” telling them to hold 
hands, the way the people do in Scotland 
when they sing this song. How the natives 
loved it! The missionary sang a solo, which 
caused lots of applause; but a tremendous 
gale of laughter and screeching swept over 
the throng when the time came for them 
to wave their arms up and down in time 
with the song. They couldn’t sing the words, 
but they shouted each note. And in between 
his demonstrations, Chalmers preached lit- 
tle gospel sermonettes. As usual, there was 
great interest. When the lakatoi left the 
following morning, the chief of the village 
and his leading men clustered around Chal- 
mers, pleading for a teacher to be sent to 
them. Even as the huge craft moved out 
from shore to continue its voyage, the voices 
of these men came ringing over the water: 

“You send teacher plenty quick!” 
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And so along the coast moved the laka- 
toi, stopping at the villages, sometimes 
staying a day, other times only a few hours. 
The crew did a busy trade always. And as 
the pottery was unloaded, on board came 
sago, peppers, and areca nuts. Chalmers 
went ashore at every opportunity with his 
bag of tricks and his presents, making 
friends. And he was finding that Aruako 
was helping him far beyond his expecta- 
tions. Aruako would gather the congrega- 
tions together, arrange everything with the 
chiefs, and care for other details. 

At many of the places, the natives had 
never seen a white man before, and Cha 


mers was surrounded by savages trying es 


rub the white off his skin, and curiously 
picking up his straight hair in their fingers, 
amazed at the sight. Chalmers would always 
satisfy their curiosity. He had a little pro- 
cedure he used to go through that had them 
completely flabbergasted. It was the simple 
act of taking off his boots and socks. The 
boots themselves excited a lot of interest, 

To page 16 


























The Timid Octopus 





By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


SAW an awful picture in a book at 

school today,” said Jim, as he sat down 
beside Uncle George on the seat under the 
apple tree. “It showed a boat with people 
in it and a great big fish with a lot of arms 
had caught the boat and was going to smash 
it and kill all the people. It was horrible.” 

“I am sure it was,” said Uncle George, 
“for I have seen just such pictures. The one 
nice thing about it is that the picture is not 
true.” 

“Not true!” said Jim. “Then why do they 
put such things in books?” 

“That fish is an octopus. The name means 
eight-footed. Many people believe that the 
picture you saw is true, but the poor octo- 
pus is not as bad as people think. It is really 
a very shy creature.” 

“Where do octopuses live?” asked Jim. 

“Some live in very deep water and some 
in more shallow water, but they like best 
to live near rocky shores.” 


Although octopuses look ugly, there are people who 
like to eat them. They even bite them to kill them! 



























































“How big are they and how long are 
those awful arms?” Jim went on. 

“That depends on where they live. The 
ones that live in deep water are larger than 
those in shallow water. On the West Coast 
of the United States they sometimes measure 
twenty feet from arm tip to arm tip.” 

“What color are they?” 

“Again that depends on where they live. 
Those that live in deep water are black 
and those that live in shallow water are 
light colored but they have the power to 
change their color quickly as protection 
from an enemy. There is another way that 
an octopus can fool an enemy. There is a 
sac in its body from which it can squirt a 
dark-colored fluid, often called ‘ink.’ This 
makes the water so cloudy that the octopus 
can hide in it or quickly swim away to a 
safe place.” 

“Does anyone ever want to catch an oc- 
topus?” said Jim. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle George. 
“Strange as you may think, even though 
octopuses are such fearful-looking creatures, 
thefe are many people in the Orient who 
like to eat them and their meat is consid- 
ered a very great treat.” 

“Ugh!” said Jim. “I don’t think I care for 
any, thank you. But how would you ever go 
about catching a fish that is all arms?” 

“It is not as hard as you think,” said 
Uncle George. “The fishermen have studied 
the habits of the octopuses and they know 
that they like nothing better than to hide 
in a crack or hollow place in the rocks. So 
when the fishermen wish to catch a number 
of octopuses they lower several earthenware 
pots into the water and then wait. Sure 
enough, after a time when the men draw up 
the pots there will be octopuses hiding in 
many of the pots.” To page 19 
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THE NIGHT RUSTY GOT LOST 


True-story Award 


By CHERISE BAKER, Age 10 
Los Angeles 66, California 


Once in a while we used to visit some 
friends of ours in the afternoon after lunch. 
They had a dog named Rusty. 

The first few times we went over to 
their house my sister and I were afraid to go 
outside in case the dog should hurt us. Little 
by little we got over our fright and petted 
Rusty. One day while we were petting and 





KING OF BEASTS 
First Art Award 


By JOY MAYBULL, Age 13 
Caldwell, idaho 
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loving him the lady said, “We are going e& 
have to get rid of Rusty. He cries and whines 
all day while we are gone. Would you like to 
have him?” Mother said she would but we 





would have to ask daddy first. r 
When daddy got home that evening and y 

we sat down to eat, we asked grace, then v 

mother said, “Mr. and Mrs. Marker want to 

get rid of their dog, Rusty. Mrs. Marker r 

wanted to know whether we would like to ‘ s 

have him.” Daddy thought it over for a u 

minute and said, “Well, all right.” Then 

mother called Mrs. Marker and they brought f 

Rusty right over. The lady said, “Rusty will 

not ride in a car. We almost had to lift r 

him up to get him in.” This wasn’t easy 

because Rusty is a big, heavy farm collie. k 

Now Rusty will even leave his dinner to k 

go somewhere in the car with us. tl 
Almost six months later, Rusty disap- fi 

peared. We hunted and called and hunted Pp 

and called, but there was no Rusty to be 

found. Then it began to rain. It poured! N 

And still, no Rusty. iS 
Lyn—she’s' my sister—and I began to | r 


| 
cry. But then I said, “Don’t you think we | 
had better pray, Mother?” Mother said Yes. | 
So we prayed, and went to bed. Mommie | 
and daddy didn’t go to bed then. A little | 
while later it began to pour again. Mother | 
said to daddy (daddy is not an Adventist) , 
“I am going to pray. Would you like to 
join me?” Daddy said Yes! Then they 
prayed. After they prayed, they went to 
bed. A little while later daddy heard * 
noise in the front yard. He went to th 
door and opened it and there was Rusty! 
Daddy took him in the house dripping wet. 
Then mommie and daddy took a towel and 
dried him. | w 
You can just imagine how happy we 
were when we woke up the next morning. ‘ 
And to this day we are thankful God | Fi 
brought Rusty home in the rain. 











WHEN GOD STOPPED THE FLOOD 


First True-Story Award 


By ANN L. SHREWSBURY, Age 14 
Rangoon, Burma 


Ann, her sister Connie, her doctor father, 
and her nurse mother, were missionaries 
in West Pakistan. The mission where they 
lived was in a desert and about thirty miles 

@~ the nearest city. The mission con- 
sisted of a school, a hospital, and a church. 
There were two missionary families; the 
principal of the school, and Ann’s family. 

It was the time of the rainy season, but 
rainy seasons are very undependable. Some 
years it rains so much the country is flooded, 
while in other years it rains hardly at all. 

Ann came running in from out of the 
rain where she had been playing. “Mother,” 
she called, “look at all that rain. If it keeps 
up I can go swimming out there!” 

Mother smiled. “Yes, dear. It’s a lot of 
fun to play in the rain, isn’t it?” 

“It surely is,” replied Ann and off she 
ran to play some more. 

But mother was worried, for if the rain 
kept up, there would be a flood, and who 
knew how serious that would be? Maybe 
they would be on the mission with no 
food. What if the hospital ran out of sup- 
plies? What if—she stopped herself. God 
would take care of them, come what might. 

| Meanwhile Ann came in bubbling with 

| excitement at the thought of the days of 
playing in the rain. It had been so hot and 
now it was so much cooler. 

Day after day went by and the rain didn’t 
cease! Since the mission compound was 
a little higher than the surrounding land 
(God must have directed the missionaries 
who chose that site), Ann could climb to 
the top of the house and see all around the 
compound, nothing but water. Water every- 
where! Would the rain never stop? 

The principal, worried, suggested a spe- 

al prayer meeting and the people readily 
agreed. Everyone was present and prayed 
very sincerely. 

The next day the principal went out 
with some helpers to measure how much 
the water had come up. They measured 
| carefully and could hardly believe their 
| eyes. God had truly answered their prayers, 

for the waters had gone down and the mis- 
sion was out of danger. 





DAY’S END 


Art Award 


By ELEONA GRAHAM, Age 14 
Cornville, Arizona 





GUARDIAN ANGELS 


True-story Award 


By STACIA WALSH, Age 12 
Palo Alto, California 


This was the big day. The cousins were 
coming and the family were going to the 
beach. 

Mike and his sister, Stacia, were getting 
ready to go. 

Someone called out, “Here they come!” 
and everyone piled into the car. 

Off they went and in about forty-five 
minutes arrived at the beach. 

There was a storm coming up and the 
big waves washed far up the beach. 

There was a high cliff there and on the 
other side was a beach. Mike and Stacia 
decided to go around to the other beach. 
Just as they reached the front of the cliff 
a huge wave started coming in. 

Their mother screamed and ran after 
them. Just as she got there and grabbed 
hold of their hands the wave broke. It 
covered them completely. The children 
were washed away from their mother. As 
they were about to be washed out to sea, it 
seemed as though someone took their hands 
and pulled them out onto dry land. 

A lot of people do not believe this. But I 
believe my guardian angel was there to 
rescue me. You see, I am Stacia. 
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“Bible Chautauqua!” 
Pamela sounded out the 
last word curiously and 
Mr. Dillard, her father, 
slowed the shiny new 
1931 car as they neared a 
huge canvas tent pitched 
near the edge of town. 
The only explanation of 
the purpose of the tent 
was the sign in front printed in large red 
letters: BIBLE CHAUTAUQUA. But from 
the car Pam and her father could hear 
beautiful music seeping out through the 
canvas walls. 

“Daddy, what is a Bible Chautauqua?” 
Pam asked as she watched a number of 
people disappearing through an opening 
into the tent. “Don’t the people have 
churches down here in the South?” 

“Yes, Pam, they do have churches down 
here, but this is some kind of special Bible 
meeting. A revival, I suppose. You remem- 
ber, our pastor held one last spring.” 

“We didn’t have our revival in a tent. Is 
this the same religion as we_ believe, 
Daddy?” 

“I don’t know, honey,” came the deep 
vibrant voice of her father. “There are 
many different denominations, you see.” 

“Mother, wouldn't you like to stop and see 
what is going on in the tent?” Pam was 
always curious and her interest about the 
“tent church” was growing by the minute. 

But she knew before she asked, what 
her mother’s answer would be, for they 
had been traveling all day and were very 
tired by the time they reached Atlanta, 
Georgia, where they were visiting Mrs. 
Dillard’s brother. 

“Honey,” she suggested brightly, “maybe 
you and your father could come back to the 
meeting later this afternoon; I see there is 
another meeting at two o'clock. Perhaps 
Uncle John would like to come with you. 
How would that be? It would give your 
Aunt Sue and me a good chance to get 
reacquainted too; for you know it has been 
seven years since we've seen each other.” 

Pam settled back in her seat quietly and 
thought the answer over. Yes, mother was 
tired, but really the trouble was that she 





“This is the story of how my mother became an Ad- 
ventist,"” says Linda Lou Lovett, the author. Linda has one 
brother an plans to be a secretary. She was a student at 
Southwestern Junior College when she wrote this story for 
JUNIOR GUIDE. “Chautauqua” is pronounced ‘‘sha-TOW- 
kwa.”” It usually means an outdoor lecture. 
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Everywhere my mother went, there was God calling h 


BIBI 
CHAYUTA 


just wasn’t interested. She never wanted to 
go to church or hear religious programs as 
she and daddy did. Not that her mother 
wasn’t a Christian, the girl decided, but only 
that she centered her mind on other things. 

After dinner, Pam hurried to get the 
dishes done before two o'clock, not wanting 
to miss a single bit of the service. Her 
father was ready to go too. “Come on, 
John,” he laughed, handing Uncle John 
his hat and pulling him toward the front 
door. “Let's leave these women to chatter 
while we investigate the tent meeting.” 

“Daddy, what do they do in a tent meet- 
ing? Do they sit on chairs? Do they use 
the same Bible we do? What would happen 
if it rained?” Pam’s questions came so fast 
there wasn’t time for an answer, but she 
really didn’t care on this beautiful spring 
day when there wasn’t a rain cloud in 
the sky. Anyway she would soon be inside 
the huge canvas tent finding out the answers 
for herself. 

Most of the seats had already been taken, 
they discovered upon entering, but looking 
around they saw three places near the front 
and made their way down the aisle to th 
An organist was softly playing an old fa 
iar hymn. Pam had heard it many times, but 
it seemed especially beautiful and full of 
meaning in this new setting. The air was 
warm, but a cool breeze blew in through the 
open tent flaps and fanned the radiant face 
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Pam was happy that her mother was well enough to go 
home, and she was thrilled when mother asked her to 
tell her what had happened at the Bible Chautauqua. 








calling her to follow Him! 


IBLE 
TALIQUA 









By LINDA LOU LOVETT 


of Pam, who had joined the others and was 
singing with all her heart, “Follow, I will 
follow Thee, my Lord.” It seemed a very 
solemn promise to Pam and she was still 
thinking about it when the ministers came 
onto the platform. 

There wasn't a thing about the service 
Pam didn’t enjoy. The music seemed extra 
special; then a young man rose from his seat 
on the platform and walked over to the 
pulpit. “Did God ever speak to you?” he 
began directly. “Have you ever prayed and 
really been sure that God heard and an- 
swered? God does hear and answer every 
prayer.” 
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As he spoke Pam sat spellbound. Every- 
thing he said was so certain and positive; 
it had to be, for he proved it all with text 
after text from the Bible. Never had she 
heard anything like it before. Glancing over 
at her father and uncle she realized that 
they too were very interested in what the 
young man was saying. 

The biggest surprise to Pam was when 
she looked at her watch after the minister 
spoke the final word. She could not believe 
her eyes! “Why I can hardly sit through the 
eleven o'clock service each Sunday without 
squirming around,” she marveled. “What 
made the time fly by so fast?” 

Pam, who had been so talkative on the 
way to the meeting, was strangely silent as 
the three left the tent. Not a word was 
spoken by any of them until they reached 
home; then all began to talk at once as 
they opened the screen door expecting to 
find the women still chattering away. To 
their amazement they found Aunt Sue bend- 
ing over a bed where Mrs. Dillard lay still 
and motionless. 

Before one of the astonished trio could 
find words, the silence was broken by the 
sound of footsteps on the porch. 
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“Dr. Johnson, come right in,” Aunt Sue 
called in a low, disturbed voice. 

After examining Mrs. Dillard carefully, 
the doctor turned to Mr. Dillard. 

“Your wife needs surgery as soon as pos- 
sible. The operation isn’t necessarily serious, 
-but it can’t wait until you return home.” 

“Whatever you say, doctor.” 

“Would you like for me to make the 
arrangements at the hospital for you, Mr. 
Dillard?” 

That evening as Pam entered the hospital 
room and looked at the one lying so quiet 
and still on the tall white bed, she didn’t 
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JESUS FED THEM 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


One time five thousand people went 
To hear what Jesus said; 

And after listening ‘most all day 
They needed meat and bread. 


But it was late, the stores were closed, 
And just one little lad 
Brought five small loaves and two 
small fish— 
And that was all he had. 


When Jesus blessed the loaves and 
fish, 
Although they were real small 
They turned into a thousand loaves 
And fish enough for all. 


The people sat down on the grass 
And ate the fish and bread. 

Now wasn't it just wonderful 
How everyone was fed? 
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see the rosy cheeks and sparkling brown 
eyes she always thought of as her mother’s. 
That white face and eyes full of pain 
seemed to belong to a stranger. 

“Could this be my beautiful mother lying 
here so pale and lifeless?” she thought as 
she tiptoed softly toward the bed. “Mother, 
I know you don’t feel like hearing about 
the meeting,” she whispered almost apolo- 
getically, “but just let me tell you one thing 
the minister said. He told us, ‘God does 
hear and answer every prayer.’” A sweet 
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smile came to her mother’s face, then van- 
ished as a look of sharp pain took its 
place. 

While Pam stood watching, tears were 
tumbling down her own cheeks, and every 
thought was a prayer. “Oh, God, please help 
her. Please help mother to get well.” 

Soon the attendants came and were 
wheeling Mrs. Dillard down the hall to the 
operating room. Pam heard a faint voice, 
“Pray for me,” and recognized it was her 
mother’s. How good it seemed to hear her 
speak even though the tone was filled with 
pain. Somehow Pam felt comforted. 

The long hand of the clock at the end of 
the corridor seemed to creep like a snail 
from minute mark to minute mark as Pam 
and her father waited anxiously for the 
much-wanted word from the doctor. Sixty 
little marks had been reached and passed, 
then twenty-eight more before the door of 
Operating Room Number 3 opened and 
tall, thin, kind-eyed Dr. Johnson walked 
through. “She is doing fine,’ he announced 
confidently with an understanding smile. 

After a long week Mrs. Dillard was to be 
released from the hospital, and Mr. Dil- 
lard, much against his wishes, would have to 
return to his job in Little Rock. “Take good 
care of her, Pam,” her father said in parting. 
“And Ili be counting the days until you're 
both home again.” Although Pam was only 
thirteen, she proved to be a very good nurse. 
And as the beautiful spring days flew by, 
Mrs. Dillard grew stronger and stronger. 

The morning Pam and her mother left 
for home was as perfect as an early spring 
morning could be and Pam’s mood matched 
that of the bright sunshine. A gay breeze 
tossed her long blond hair as she stood on 
the railway platform looking eagerly down 
the tracks. Then her heart pounded as the 
great locomotive thundered to a stop, still 
panting and puffing as if impatient to be 
off. Last good-bys were quickly said, and 
Pam found herself seated across from her 
mother. After an unbelievable number of 
squeaks and head-jolting jerks, the train 
chugged out of the station, and buildings 
and telephone poles began to flash by with 
increasing speed. 

Neither Pam nor her mother spoke for 
a long while. “Bible Chau-tau-qu-a.” Mrs. 
Dillard seemed to be talking to herself. 

Pam glanced at her mother’s face and 
noticed the puzzled look. “What did you 
say?” she asked in surprise. To page 18 


























Mother screamed! Danny had 








POISONED WHEAT IN HIS MOUTH! 


By LEILA DAVIDSON 


MOTHER, let’s go over to the old log 
cabin. I need to get some of the things 
that are stored there,’ said Mrs. Dee one 
morning as she swung eighteen-months-old 
Danny up into her arms. 

Mrs. Dee’s mother had come to spend 
the week with her. Father was in the Army 
and Mrs. Dee and her little boy lived in a 
small log cabin on her grandparents’ large 
cattle ranch in northern Idaho. Most of 
their possessions were stored in a larger 
cabin about a mile around the mountain. 
It was here that Mrs. Dee wanted to go. 

The day was cool, just right for a walk. 
Little Danny toddled along beside Mrs. Dee 
as she and grandmother enjoyed the scenery. 

They surprised a mother deer with her 
young and watched them disappear grace- 
fully into the forest. Birds flew about from 
tree to tree. Chipmunks perched on the top 
of old logs, to watch the happy group go 
by. Frogs croaked their welcome from a 
nearby pond. 



















































Upon entering the cabin Mrs. Dee and 
her mother immediately began to hunt in 
different boxes for the needed articles. Lit- 
tle Danny was left to entertain himself for 
a few minutes. 

Soon they were ready to go back home. 
Mrs. Dee looked around for Danny. She 
screamed, “Mother, look!” and dashed to 
the little fellow. He was playing with some 
poisoned wheat that had been scattered on 
the floor to keep down the mice. She 
snatched him up, and as she did so, Danny 
jammed a handful of the poisoned wheat 
into his mouth! 

Mrs. Dee reached into his mouth and 
pulled out a lot of wheat. Then she and 
grandmother tried to make him vomit, but 
were able to bring up only a few grains. 
They found a can of milk in the pantry 
and forced him to drink some. By this time 
Danny was screaming in rebellion. 

“Oh, Mother, what shall we do?” cried 
Mrs. Dee in terror. 

“We can pray,” answered her mother 
and they both knelt on the rough cabin 
floor and prayed, begging God to spare 
the little fellow’s life if it were His will. 

Then they hurried back over the trail 
home, where Mrs. Dee washed Danny’s 
face and hands. They got in the car and 
drove the twenty miles to town. 

Mrs. Dee regretted bitterly their trip to 
the cabin, wondering whether they could 
reach the doctor in time. She watched the 
little, tear-stained face anxiously for the 
first sign of convulsions. Each moment 
seemed an eternity as the car flew swiftly 
over the gravel roads. 
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Desperately mother tried to clean out Danny’s mouth. 
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Finally they drove into the doctor's yard 
and dashed up the steps. After telling their 
story, the doctor asked how long ago it had 
happened. They told him almost two hours 
before. 

He smiled and answered, “That boy didn’t 
swallow any poisoned wheat. If he had he 
would be dead by now. Nothing is wrong 
with him.” 

He patted the little fellow’s chubby 
hands, and mother and grandmother drove 
happily homeward, glad that the angels 
had been watching over their little boy. 





Tamate, ‘Man of Peace” 
From page 8 


for most of the natives thought that the 
boots were the missionary’s feet. They stood 
open mouthed with wonder when he un- 
laced one of these boots, and when he 
pulled it off and revealed a sock-covered 
foot beneath, their eyes popped, and there 
was a great shout of consternation as fright- 
ened natives scattered in all directions. Lit- 
tle pickaninnies no doubt ran to tell their 
mothers in most startled tones that they 
had seen the stranger “pull foot off.” Then 
Chalmers would take his sock off, and that 
caused more excitement than ever, and 
again the crowd would scatter. Finally, some 
braver ones would come back, and cau- 
tiously reach out to feel the bare white foot 
of the missionary. Even the foot was extra- 
ordinary to them. They would prod at the 
sole, and chatter away in amazement. It was 
soft! They would prod it again. Yes, as soft 
as a pickaninny’s cheek. Then they would 
look at their own feet with the hard, scaly 
layer on the bottom caused by years of going 
barefoot. 

At this point, Chalmers usually unbut- 
toned his shirt and exposed his chest, show- 
ing the white flesh there. The savages would 
cluster around, and. with great interest feel 
the thick white muscles, for Chalmers was 
a well-built man. However, one day Aruako 
took Chalmers aside before he did any of 
these things. 

“Masta, you not unbutton shirt here. Fly 
River, him too much close now,” whispered 
the Motu chief. 

“Well, what’s the Fly River got to do 


with it?” Chalmers wanted to know. 
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“Tamate, people of Fly River very savage 
cannibal man. They /ove eat man’s flesh. 
You not show flesh to native people around 
here. You plenty fat man. You make good 
dinner.” 

Chalmers took Aruako's advice. He 
didn’t want the reputation of his well-cov- 
ered body to go before him. And Aruako’s 
warning was well founded. The closer the 
missionary got to the Fly River, the more 
cannibalistic he found the people to be. 
The natives would say quite frankly that 
their favorite dish was man. 

Just how many villages they had visited 
on their westward trading cruise, Chalmers 
cannot remember. But suddenly the laka- 
toi ran into pirates. It was a clear, sunny 
day, with a stiff breeze bearing them along 
the coast, and all seemed well with the 
world. But suddenly there was a shout of 
alarm from one of the crew, and following 
his pointing finger, Chalmers saw a large 
canoe approaching from the coast. The 
sharp eyes of the natives recognized it at 
once as a war canoe, and immediately every- 
body started to make preparations for bat- 
tle. Spears were passed around, and great 
piles of them were placed on all sides of the 
lakatoi within easy reach. 

When the canoe came close to the laka- 
toi, there was no mistaking its intentions. 
All the men were dressed for battle, hold- 
ing spears and clubs at the ready, and there 
were bows and arrows at hand. 

“Stop! Come with us to the shore!” the 
pirates shouted, waving their spears. 

“Tell them that Tamate, the man of peace, 
is aboard, and that I am going to Orokolo 
and Namau,” instructed Chalmers. 

This was done, but it made no difference 
to the warriors. ““Tamate must come with 
us. We want the lakatoi!” Then the canoe 
came up alongside, and two savages sprang 
aboard. 

To Chalmers’ surprise, one of these men 
came up to him and rubbed noses. “Me 
friend long you, Tamate. Come on, we no 
hurt you. We only want lakatoi.” 

“No,” said Chalmers, firmly. “This laka- 
toi is going to keep going. You have no 
right to stop us.” 

Things began to look very nasty then. 
Scowls appeared on the faces of the pirates, 
and they began to wave their weapons 
threateningly. 

(To be 


continued ) 











Night in the Mountains 
From page 5 


“He's got to be near here. We'll start 
out again. God will guide us,” Mr. Wilson 
said. 

Bill noticed that his father’s hands were 
shaking. He wiped the sweat from his own 
face, and started through the darkness, fol- 
lowing his father’s instructions so that they 
wouldn't get lost too. 

The minutes slipped by. They found no 
trace of Jimmy. It seemed he had just 
disappeared. They at last returned to camp. 
Mrs. Wilson was terribly upset. No, she 
hadn’t seen Jimmy. He hadn’t returned. 
What should they do? 

“Dad, we prayed, and still we didn’t find 
Jimmy. What shall we do now?” said Bill. 

There was a long silence. At last Mr. 
Wilson spoke. 

“We'll just have to try to plan some—” 
he stopped. “Bill, perhaps it would be a 
good idea if we went over the things you 
did just before you left Jimmy. Did you see 
anything that was interesting, or 4 

“Cave. Yes—we saw a cave,” Bill said 
quickly. “Over on the other side of that 
little valleylike place.” 

“A cave?” Mr. Wilson leaned forward 
slightly, his hands pressed tightly together, 
his knuckles a pale yellow with tension. 

“Yes. We looked inside, and 3 

“Come on! Let’s go!” Mr. Wilson said. 

They set out again over the hillside. 
The night had grown cold, and so dark 
that they stumbled, staggering through the 
blind darkness, guided only by the out- 
lines of trees on the tops of the mountains. 

“It should be over here someplace. A 
little farther on, maybe,” Bill said. They 
went on. Twice Bill fell, and the second 
time he cut himself quite badly. But he 
went on. 

“Jimmy!” Mr. Wilson called. 

They listened. There was a faint sound. 
But when Mr. Wilson called again, there 
seemed to be no answer. They went on. 
Every few yards they stopped and called 
out the boy’s name. Then went on. Then 
stopped. Over and over. 

“There it is—right up there—that dark 
spot on the hillside,’ Bill said finally. 

“Jimmy!” This time Mr. Wilson called 
out very loudly, despite his hoarseness. 

And then, in the quiet of the evening, 








they heard the soft answer; it seemed to 
come from the cave. They both dashed up 
the hillside, their feet slipping against the 
rough, loose surface of the ground; but 
they went on, not heeding the scratches 
and scrapes they received. 

A few minutes later they were at the 
cave opening, and there, crouched in the 
darkness, was Jimmy. 

“I—I got lost,” he said simply. 

“Are you all right?” 

“IT hurt my leg. I can’t walk much.” 

“Here, I'll carry you,” Mr. Wilson said. 

Jimmy had become lost, and remembered 
the cave. He had returned to the cave 
because he thought that Bill would remem- 
ber and look for him there. But he had 
fallen badly just before reaching the cave, 
and it had been all he could do to drag 
himself to the opening. There he remained 
through thé hours that had passed so slowly. 

“I heard you calling me a long time 
ago, but I couldn’t make you hear me,” he 
said, as they went through the stillness of 
the evening; the only sound was that of 
their footsteps, and the quiet noises of 
startled animals, slipping away from their 
path. 

Mr. Wilson spoke. His voice sounded 
very different now. “I think God led us to 
you, Jimmy. We hunted and hunted for 
you. But then we prayed, and I think God 
helped Bill to remember the cave. Did you 
pray?” 

Jimmy nodded. “A 
times,” he said. 

They went on in silence, praying silent 
prayers of thankfulness. 

It seemed a long time before they 
reached camp and bathed their cuts and 
scratches, then prepared for bed. 

But before turning in for the night, they 
sat in the silence and had worship, a worship 
that was made up mostly of grateful 
prayers to God for His goodness and help- 
fulness on that quiet, lonely night in the 
mountains. 

They were glad that they had turned to 
God. Surely He had led them to the cave 
and Jimmy. 

Mr. Wilson smiled now, and while no 
one could see the smile because of the 
darkness, everyone seemed to sense it. 
“Good night.” 

“Good night, dear,” Mrs. Wilson said. 

“Good night, Dad,” Bill said quietly. 

“’Night, Daddy,” Jimmy said. 
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Then everything was still, except for the 
whispering of the breeze in the pine trees, 
as the Wilson family lay down on the cots, 
and pulled the tops of the sleeping bags 
closer about them. 

At last they were asleep, and in the 
distance the moon rose slowly, peering into 
the mysteries of the night. 


Bible Chautauqua 
From page 14 


“You know it’s funny, Pam; but ever 
since we left the station, the wheels of the 
train have seemed to be repeating over and 
over: ‘Bible Chautauqua, Bible Chautauqua, 
Bible Chautauqua!’ What was that meeting 
all about?” 

Pam was almost bursting with joy as she 
looked into her mother’s brown eyes. She 
wanted so much to tell about the meeting 
but thought best not to push anything at 
her mother concerning the Bible. Now she 
had been asked to talk about it! Enthusias- 
tically Pam recounted every little detail: 
the music, the people, the wonderful things 
the young minister said, the wonderful way 
she had felt. 

“Oh, Mother, you've just got to go to one 
of those tent meetings,’ she bubbled over. 
“I know you would love it too.” 

“Chattanooga, next stop,” boomed the 
deep bass voice of the conductor. Fifteen 
minutes later, as the train stopped at the 
station, Pam saw something that almost 
made her heart skip a beat. It was the same 
sight that had greeted her when they drove 
down the street just a month before in At- 
lanta. 

“Pam,” Mrs. Dillard smiled across at her 
excited daughter, “I would get off this train 
right now, if I could, and attend a meeting 
of the Bible Chautauqua.” Before she had 
time to say another word, a big voice 
boomed: “All aboard for Memphis.” And 
they were soon rolling and rumbling on 
their way. 


The sun had begun to paint the western 
sky in rosy hues by the time the train 
reached Memphis. Again to her astonish- 
ment Mrs. Dillard read the now familiar 
words, BIBLE CHAUTAUQUA, flaunted 
across the front of a canvas tent. What in 
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the world was this all about? Why did that 
sign meet her eyes at every turn? Why had 
tents popped up like mushrooms every- 
where? She was so engrossed in thoughts 
of the Bible Chautauqua that she didn’t 
even realize when the train left Memphis 
or arrived in Little Rock. 

There at the station stood Mr. Dillard 
waving and smiling, eager to greet his long- 
awaited family. 


Everyone was talking at once as they 
drove down Henderson Avenue toward 
home. Suddenly Pam laughed and clapped 
her hands for joy. Yes, there it was right 
in her own home town: BIBLE CHAUTAU- 
QUA! They couldn’t escape it! And from 
the looks they passed around, nobody 
wanted to. 


It was soon discovered that some people 
did not think highly of the “tent church” 
that had come to their town. Neighbors 
and friends laughingly called it the “Church 
Circus,” describing the many-horned beasts 
and strange-looking animals pictured there; 
but the Dillards didn’t miss a meeting after 
they started the night Pam and her mother 
returned home. Mrs. Dillard was just as 
interested as the rest of her family in the 
marvelous Bible truths taught in the big 
canvas pavilion; though she found some 
of them far more disturbing than the most 
fantastic baboon or ferocious lion would 
have been at a circus. 


It seemed to Pam that every spare min- 
ute was spent now studying the texts the 
evangelist gave them or attending the meet- 
ings; but she didn’t care—she was glad. 
She didn’t even mind the sudden changes 
that were taking place at home. Eggs 
were just as good without bacon, and she 
discovered her mother’s happy face looked 
even sweeter with the earrings and make- 
up gone. The nicest of all was the Sabbath 
feeling, and knowing they were worshiping 
God on His holy day. 


The Dillards felt as though they were 
losing a dear relative when Pastor Holden 
came to bid them good-by and tell them 
the tent was down and ready to be hauled 
to Fort Smith. That evening, as the family 
drove by the lot where the tent church had 
stood those many weeks, no one could speak 
—each heart was too full. Then as they 
passed, Pam said what was in all their 
minds: “We're a whole new family, and 
all because of a Bible Chautauqua tent!” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Diane Bendler, age 12, R. R. 1, Box 123, Orland 
Park, Illinois, U.S.A. Reading, outdoor sports, piano. 

David Bendler, age 10. R. R. 1, Box 123, Orland 
Park, Illinois, U.S.A. Piano, baseball, books. 

Roger Maxwell Mills, age 15. 19 Delacree Road, 
Kingston 13, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps, 
pets, coins, outdoor sports. 

Dahlia Winsome Mills, age 13. 19 Delacree Road, 
Kingston 13, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps, 
coins, post cards, reading, pets. 

Ruben Roy Javellana, age 15. Iloilo City Colleges, 
Iloilo City, Philippines. Swimming, roller skating, 
reading, stamps. 

Avelino Javellana, age 15. Iloilo City Colleges, 
Hoilo City, Philippines. Roller skating, stamps, read- 
ing, swimming. 

Israel M. Tiano, Mountain View College, Malay- 
balay, Bukidnon, Philippines. Reading, singing, photos, 
swimming, poems, stamps. 

Myrtis McLoud, 6023 W. Thompson Street, Phila- 
delphia 31, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, biking, 
sewing, cooking, photos, swimming, singing. 

Virginia Steward, age 12. 1638 N. 62d Street, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Biking, hiking, 
cooking, riding horses, swimming. 

Helen Mackey, 1632 N. 62d Street, Philadelphia 
31, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming, cooking, 
skating. 

Marion Sweeney, age 15. Box 372, Chesapeake, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Piano, skating, swimming, hiking, biking. 

Lynette Holmes, age 15. P.O. Box 264, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming, water skiing, 
music. 


Rosario Avancena, Osmena Street, Arevalo, Iloilo 
City, Philippines. Reading, sports, 

Lorena Caspe, Avevalo, Iloilo City, Philippines. 
Reading, stamps, sports. 

Merly Randi Obregon, age 13. East Visayan Acad- 
emy, Box 119, City of Cebu, Philippines. Biking, 
sewing, stamps, sports, shells, snapshots. 

Tana Hassell, age 15. Hassell’s Haven, Route 1, 
Rusk, Texas, U.S.A. Riding horses, collecting poems, 
reading books about animals. 

Evangeline Samograd, age 12. Box 25, Myrnam, 
Alberta, Canada. Reading, sewing, piano, sports. 

Gerty Pretorius, age 10. 86 Kantanta Street, Nkana, 
Northern Rhodesia, Central Africa. Piano, biking, 
cooking, baby-sitting. 

Irinea Tayo, Caduha-an Cadiz, Neg. Occ., Philip- 
pines. Dolls. 

Loreta Jurada, age 16. Pontevedra, Neg. Occ., San 
Mignel Street, Philippines. Baby-sitting, sewing, em- 
broidering, coins. 

Walter Jurada, age 14. Pontevedra, Neg. Occ., San 
Mignel Street, Philippines. Swimming, barbering. 

Jolly Jurada, age 12. Pontevedra, Neg. Occ., San 
Mignel Street, Philippines. Swimming, coins, photos. 

Roman Jurada, Jr., age 10. Pontevedra, Neg. Occ., 
San Mignel Street, Philippines. Reading, playing out- 
doors. 

Kathy Marsh, age 11. 4210 Doncaster Drive, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Sewing, piano, cooking, rid- 
ing horses. 

Esther Moxley, age 13. 24162 Third Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia, U.S.A. Flowers, horses, 
piano, pioneer stories. 

Bobby Beatty, age 10. Route 1, North Kenova, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Interested in cars and other mechanical 
things. 

David E. Barr, age 13. Box 9087, Huntington, 
West Virginia, U.S.A. Swimming, amateur radio, 
horses, automobiles. 

Keith Petersen, age 13. C/o J. Martin Petersen, 
Route 1, York, Nebraska, U.S.A. Riding horses, 
biking, roller skating. 

Marylee Beach, age 15. R.D. 1, Box 71, Sabinsville, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, art, harmonica. 

Elizabeth Andrieux, age 15. 3232 Cosbey, Bald- 
win Park, California, U.S.A. Collecting small china 
dishes, post cards, stamps. 








The Timid Octopus 
From page 9 


“Why don't they swim out of the pots 
and get away?” 

“I don’t know,” said Uncle George, “ex- 
cept that they are timid creatures and may 
feel safer in the pots than they do in the 
open sea. I read a story not long ago which 
was told by Dr. Paul Bartsch. He knows a 
great deal about marine life for he is the 
curator at the United States National Mu- 
seum. Many years ago a ship from Korea 
loaded with priceless pottery was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Japan. No one 


knew how to rescue the vases and jars. 
Some fishermen caught a lot of octopuses 
and fastened cords to them and let them 
down in the water near the place where 
the shipwrecked vessel was. The octopuses 
did just what was expected of them. They 
hid in the costly pots at the bottom of the 
sea. Later when the fishermen pulled on the 
cords up came the beautiful pottery, piece 
by piece, with an octopus hidden inside each 
one.” 

“Some fishing!” said Jim. 

“You are right,” said Uncle George. “The 
octopus is certainly not pretty, but it has 
its place in the world.” 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Vl—The Christian's Conscience 


(AUGUST 9) 


Memory Verse: “And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God, and toward men” (Acts 24: 
16). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 32. Learn the memory verse. 
SUNDAY 
Conscience Is Like a Clock 


Open your Bible to Romans 2. 

Some people compare the conscience to a 
clock. A clock governs our lives to a large ex- 
tent. It tells us when to get up, when to get oT 
to school, when recess time is due, and so on 
all through the day. A clock, however, has to 
be consulted and wound up and checked by 
something reliable, and it has to be kept in good 
order or it is of no value to us. A clock that is 
not set right can get us into difficulties. So with 
our conscience. A conscience is a good thing to 
have. It tells us what things are right and what 
things are wrong, but it has to be reliable. The 
Bible talks about an “evil conscience” and also 
about a “good conscience.” Paul shows that even 
those who are not taught by the law of God 
have a conscience that lets them do some things 
and not do others. Read verses 14 and 15. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 122, par. 1. 

Tuink! Do you let your conscience dictate to 
you? 

Pray to be sensitive to your conscience. 


MONDAY 
A Conscience That Is Reliable 


Open your Bible to Acts 26. 

Some people think that if you act according 
to your conscience, then everything is all right. 
But as you get about among young people you 
find that everyone’s conscience is different from 
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everyone else’s. Some non-Christians are taught 
from babyhood that it is right to take every op- 
portunity to steal. As they grow older they feel 
it is not wrong to steal—their conscience allows 
them to do it. 

Before his conversion Saul went to different 
cities, sought out the Christians there and per- 
secuted them, and even hounded them to death. 
Yet he declared he had “lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day” (Acts 23:1). 
You can read in verses 9-11 of chapter 26 what 
he later said about this. 

But what about his conscience after his con- 
version? Would it let him persecute the follow- 
ers of Jesus? Of course not. His conscience was 
converted along with his heart. So our con- 
science is likely to change. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 132, par. 2. 

TuinkK! Have you a conscience in tune with 
God? 

Pray that God will make your conscience what 
it should be. 

TUESDAY 


How to Have a Conscience That Can Be Relied 
Upon 

Open your Bible to Hebrews 9. 

If the conscience can change so much, if it 
can tell someone to do something at one time 
and something else at another, how can it be 
relied upon? The Bible tells us how to have a 
reliable conscience. Find in verse 14 what proc- 
ess we must go through to obtain a conscience 
that is reliable and trustworthy. 

The word “purge” means to clean through 
and through, so the conscience must be cleansed 
along with the heart. 

It is possible to hurt the conscience. Just as 
one can smash a clock and so be deprived of its 
usefulness, so one can hurt the conscience. Paul 
talks of searing the conscience as with a hot 
iron. 
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If you were given a clock as a present, you 
would take good care of it, winding regularly, 
seeing that it was regulated properly and set at 
the right time; so our conscience needs the right 
treatment. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 125, par. 1 

Tuink! Have you given your conscience into 
the care of the Lord Jesus? 

Pray not to hurt your own conscience. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Conscience to Guide Us 


#* Open your Bible to Isaiah 30. 
If we let the Holy Spirit come into our lives, 


if we do not hurt our conscience by going 
against what we know is right, if we set our con- 
science by the Holy Word of God, then we can 
be sure that it will be true and will be reliable. 

“TI will instruct thee and teach thee in the 





way which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with 
mine eye,” God promises us (Ps. 32:8). Elijah 
was guided by a “still small voice” (1 Kings 19: 
12). 

Have you noticed that if you skip your prayer 
in the morning you get into some sort of 
trouble? Your conscience lets you down. Have 
you noticed, too, that when you pray for God's 
Spirit in your life for the day, that the voice of 
conscience whispers to you all day to help you 
do right? Read what Isaiah says in verse 21. 

So we must keep our conscience in order by 
praying for the Holy Spirit and by taking the 
Word of God as our regulator in all things. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 122, par. 2; p. 123, par. 1. 

Tuink! Does it pay to seek God’s Spirit for a 
good conscience every day? 

Pray that God will help you to remember 
every day to pray for His Spirit to work through 
your conscience. 


THURSDAY 
When Listening to Conscience Pays Off 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 25. 

All around us we see men and women who 
pay no heed to conscience, who do not exercise 
a good conscience nor obey it. They do as they 
like and become servants of Satan. Sometimes we 
may wonder why they are allowed to go on havy- 
ing their own way and seeming to have a good 
time, but one day their conscience will catch 
up with them. 

John, the New Testament prophet, tells about 
the day when these people will wish they had 
listened to a good conscience. He writes of the 
time when Christ comes and says of them: “And 
the kings of the earth, and the great men, and 
the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every free 
man, hid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; and said to the moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great day 
of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand?” (Rev. 6:15-17). 

What a different picture we have of those 
who have a conscience tuned in to God and 
who obey that conscience. At that same day 
they will not be afraid, but they will rejoice. 
Read in verse 9 of Isaiah 25 what they will say. 

How glad they will be for having listened to 
a conscience regulated by the Word of God and 
by the Spirit of God. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 268. 

Tuink! How good it will be at the last day to 
have a clear conscience. 

RESOLVE to keep your conscience clear all 
your life. 

FRIDAY 


1. Define “conscience.” 


2. Is conscience a reliable guide in directing 
us? 


3. Can it be made reliable? 


4. What great man of God once had a con- 
science that allowed him to have Christians put 
to death? 


5. What accounted for the change that came 
about in his conscience? 
Review the memory verse. 


T. K. MARTIN 
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Visitors With Pincers 


From page 3 


up and down to keep the ants from crawling 
up my legs, and trying to endure the sting- 
ing bites gracefully, I finished the job of 
dusting the window ledges and raced in- 
side to pull them off—only to trip and fall 
flat on my face in the middle of a million 
ants. The onlookers found it more amusing 
than I did! 

Lighting the pressure lamp and going 
outside again, we found that the house 
was almost surrounded by hordes of swarm- 
ing, voracious driver ants. They were going 
up the walls into the roof on the outside, 
swarming down the walls from the ceiling 
on the inside, streams of them crossing the 
floors in the house. Where could we escape 
to? 

Finally we made a dash for the beds, and 
with a magic circle of DDT all around us, 
we picked out all the ants that had already 
decided to make a meal of us, and settled 
down to sleep again. Fortunately, by next 
morning there were only a few thousand 
ants left, and by the time the sun was 
warm, they too had gone off to seek happier 
hunting grounds. 

Grandma remembered earlier days on 
previous mission stations, and Flower en- 
joyed her stories. 

“When your mother was a little girl we 
were living at Rusangu Mission in North- 
ern Rhodesia,” she began, “and one night 
we were awakened by the kittens crying. 
Getting up, I found the house had been 
invaded by armies of driver ants. The canar- 
ies had already been picked clean till only 
a few bones were left, and now the hungry 
ants were trying to eat the kittens alive. 
We knew it would be our turn next, and, 
not wishing to provide the ants with a 
free meal, we quickly picked up your 
mother and her baby sister, and fled in 
our nightclothes and slippers to the mis- 
sionary’s house next door. There we spent 





the rest of the night—and the next three 
days! When our unwelcome visitors finally 
left and we were able to return home, we 
found our thirty-five chickens had all been 
eaten. Oh, the kittens? No, they didn’t die. 
We managed to rescue them, though it 
took a long time to pick all the ants off 
their poor little bodies. 

“Rusangu was a favorite spot for driver 
ants,” continued Grandma. “I have seen 
them crossing over a stream in a livin 
crawling bridge one foot thick! Once we 
Anderson, the wife of our old pioneer mis- 
sionary, Elder W. H. Anderson, did not 
see that she had stepped into the path of a 
swarm of ants. In a moment (it is amazing 
how quickly they can travel!) her body 
was covered with biting ants, and with a 
shriek she disappeared into the bushes, tear- 
ing off her clothes as she went, and pulling 
off the unwelcome intruders! 

“Another time when your aunt was a 
baby I found after the child had cried for 
several hours and I had done all in my 
power to pacify her, that two driver ants 
were on her body, literally biting pieces out 
of the child. No wonder she cried! 

“Driver ants are said to be the only 
creature in the forest feared by the ele- 
phant. And no wonder! They crawl up 
inside his trunk and bite bits from the 
sensitive flesh. I even heard of a prize 
race horse in Nyasaland that was killed by 
driver ants one night. Being shut up in 
his stall he was unable to get out, and when 
the owner came to feed him next day, he 
found little more than bones left.” 

Flower knelt for her evening prayer. 
“Please, Jesus, tell the ants not to come 
again tonight,” she pleaded. 

Grandma hugged the little girl close. “In 
heaven,” she said softly, “there won't be any- 
thing like this to trouble us. I want to be 


there, don’t you?” 
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clan PRETTY BOY 
THE MIRACLE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 
OF WU-PAO and other stories ‘ 
about birds—their habits— 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in their songs—how they build 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. their nests. Beautiful four- 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read color cover. 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- Pri 
. , . . . rh - 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. ce, $3.00 


Price, $2.75 


A happy collection of stories 


GRANDMOTHERS =“ < 


LITTLE PITCHER CHILDREN OF 
By ELLEN KLOSE THE KING 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, not settle with them in Gheir new ah in Mid- oe 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the This book is filled to the brim 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. lost because of carclescness 


Price i with a bullet—two frightened 
ee, S279 children kill a_ rattlesnake. 


These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.50 


PERKY p4—-——— ORDER BLANK———— 


ussmmee BOOK and Bible House 


THE PARTRIDGE ce Please send books as checked 


Enclosed for BOOKS .— Gonnnvennenine 
By HOWARD MUNSON Insurance, postage, =" 
A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest + 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. ; HY aan an a ZONE 


Price, $3.00 I iiss nescence tradi 
To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book. 


with surprises—red ants in a 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 
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BRIDGES AROUND THE WORLD —_—No. 


i 





BRIDGE OF SIGHS 
Venice, Italy 


Venice is a city that has canals for streets and boats instead of cars. Today it is a place sightseers love 
to visit, to ride in its gondolas and to walk through its ancient palaces. For Venice used to be a rich and im- 
portant city. It began many hundreds of years ago when a few poor fishermen built some shacks on islands 
made of mud that had been washed down by rivers into the sea. By the time of Columbus, it was a wealthy 
city-state with a fleet of ships whose owners brought merchandise from the East to trade with Europeans 
for a high profit. In the midst of this wealth, however, there. was vice and selfishness. The bridge in the pic- 
ture became a symbol of cruelty, for it stretched across the Rio della Paglia to connect the palace of the ruler 
of the city to the state prison. Built by Contino in the sixteenth century, it was crossed by so many miserable 
victims of injustice on their way to jail that it became known as the Bridge of Sighs. 
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